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PARTERRE, 


CONDUCTED BY A TRIO 


A blooming garden, 
Adorn’d with flowers of every rainbow hues 


And fragrant odour. 
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For the Parterre. 
COGITATIONS, NO. 2. 
MATRIMONY. 


A few days since having nothing parti- 
cular to attend to at home, I thought I 
would exercise myself before dinner by a 
short walk. Finding, however, the streets 
so intolerable disagreeable and damp. 1 
stepped into the store of my old friend, 
Caverly Calico, to drv my feet. I found 
Caverly sitting at his ease upon the coun- 
ter, with a couple of idle apprentices cut- 
ting capers behind him, and was busily 
engaged in conversation with old Major 
Ben Bayonet and Peter Potash, the apo- 
thecary. As Caverly expects every one 
that visits him, to be as free as if at home, 
so he just nodded his head when I enter- 
ed and pointed to an empty trunk that was 
standing there. Well understanding what 
my eccentric friend intimated, | drew the 
trunk towards the stove, and without fur- 
ther ceremony seated myself upon it, 
careful not to interrupt the discourse. 

%& Now,” said Peter Potash « 1’lJ tell 
you exactly what’s my idea of matrimony, 
although I have never been married, thank 
heaven! I think a man and wife may be 
very aptly compared to oil and water, or, 
if you were a piece of an apothecary, 
olium et aqua; which man and wife. by 








en 


united, like oil and water are by the ad- 
lition of a few drops of alkali. If thi®* 
process is done cooly, and with due con- ~ 
sideration, it is all well enough, but if oné 
should happen to hop over the broom-stick 
without looking before him, and catcha 
red-hot shrew in his arms, its just like 
throwing a quart of water into an equal 
quantity of oil, and placing them over the 
fire; there will be nothing but blubbering 
and spitting at each other until they are 
separated, as it will be absolutely impus- 
sible for-them to remain peacefully toge- 
ther. For my part, I am extremely sus- 
picious of all womankind, and 1 am not 
sorry for it, as otherwise [ should have 
married many years since. Miss Tabitha 
Trumpetress, now Mrs — who has 
I understand, become as arrant a terma- 
gant as ever broke her husband’s head. or 
baked a dish-cloth in a pot-pye. She 
would have brought with her, it is true, a 
snug ten thousand, but nevertheless, | am 
so passionately fond of the pestle, that I 
should never have been reconciled to have 
it drowned by the shrill treble notes from 
the pipes of Miss Tabitha ‘Trumpetress — 
She was celebrated for the great: compass 
of her voice, but I never heard her sing 
without calculating how far she could stun 
the neighbours when she became a wife.” 

* T was formerly of the opinion of Mr. 





the intervention of matrimony, become 


Potasi,” replied Caverly Calicy, “ that if 
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a man could possibly procure a wife that 


was not a shrew, happiness would unavoid- 


ably attend such an union. but I think } 


have had some little experience in this 
matter. When I was two and twenty 
which bye the nye was a dozen years ayo 


J met with a pretty, pene. blue eyed. 


dear little girl, and having ascertained 
during an eighteen month’s courts!ip, that 
her disposition was as easy as any wo- 
man’s since Eve, who was persuaded by 
an ugly snake to eat the apple, or as some 
say. the orange, | married her. I soon 
found that in avoiding the mud I had fal- 
len inte the mire. Betsey was such a per- 
suasive little rogue and } love her for it 


although she has been dead these two 
months | that I could not for my soul, de- 


ny her any thing within moderation, un- 
fil at length she became so complete!l: 


master, that I had scarcely a will of my 
ow. for her request was synonymous with 
Phe frequent arplication 
for caps, silk and mull dresses, Ke. 
I was aware would reduce the profits if 
not the capita! of my store, and | was not a 
little afraid at the conclusion of the year. 


a” command, 


to ascertain the truth by taking an ac 


count of stock. Although I had done a 


most excellent business, yet somehow 


my expences always seemed to keep pace 


with my profits. This much for matrimony. 
I have now buried my wife, who has left 
me the care of a family, of which per- 
haps Lam rather too indulgent, and | 
love them so for ther sake, that I fear it 
will ruin me some day or other.” 


* Not while my purse has a single dol- 


lar in it,” answered Major Ben Bayonet, 


* [am an old hand in the service and 
know what adversity is. 


No, no; she is better employed in scold 


ing the servants. and faith! out of a do- 
zen that | maintained before Miss Sarah 
Sourface became Mrs. Ben Bayonet she 
has driven with her tongue nine out of 


the house.”’ 
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Cheer up, Ca- 
verily, cheer up! You should see my wife, 
for faith! L think she would match with 
aiy mm christendom. She is not like yours 
Was, Caverly. 1 wish she was some little, 
There is no danger of her squandering her 
time in making caps and mull dresses — 


the other three to remain, and haw do yoy 
pass it off with such humour?” ‘ 
“Qh! | never trouble her except at 
meal times, and the reason why the je. 
inaining three servants do not foliow the 
example of the others. is simply this: two 
ot them are women, one of whom is per. 
fectly deaf, and the other luckily is cana. 
ble of returning her word for word. Tye 
third is a poor drummer whe lost both his 
legs in my company atthe battle of Bun. 
Ker’s hill, and who having cleaned my 
soots and eaten his breakiast, spends the 
remainder of the day at the street deor |: 
in the nexttavern, fighting his battles over 
again to a crowd of schuol-boys who ge- 
nerally surround him ¢iere.” 

Some cusfomers appearing, Caverly 
opped over the counter to attend to them, 
and having dried my feet 1 bid them good 
morning. 


> + oe 


For the Parterre. 
To P. and R, P****, 


How sweet and how blest when in life’s slow de 
che, 

in the calm of Religion and Peace to repose; 
tnd how bright does the sun of prosperity shine, 
And the ev’ning of life how serene docs it close, 


When entwined by the arms of Love, Fricndship 
and Peace, 

In the land where your eyes have first opend on 
the day, 

Where the sweets of the hour ev’ry past grief 
eff.ce, 

Yet mem’ry bestows you a soft gloomy ray. 


Where embosom'd in all the bliss mortals can 
know, 

Ye look to the bloom of eternity’s morn, 

And you feel on your cheeks, a fond, ecstatic 
glow, 

To think you myy also yon heaven adorn. 

Even thus I have seen two sweet roses perfume 

With their virtuous essence the balm-breathing 
gale, 

Who had blossom’d together, united their bloom, 

And thus gave softer charms to a sad ae 


And around them their crimson buds fondly 
blowing, j 

And some had just open’d their bosoms so fait; 

'hey too a dear magical ba!m were bestowing, 


less soil, 





** Well Major,” said Potash, “ how came 


And to one far more genial transplanted forever, 


And still o’er thei blossom lay sympathy’s teat. 


Sat tle: gth they;were ta’en fiom that cold cheer 
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And there would they blossom like pure cherubs 


*} 
smlic, 


For it now was ordained that no more they should 
sever. 


MARY 


— 2se-e 


For the Parterre. 
THE ESCRITOIRE—No. 11. 
By Simon Scribble, Esquire. 


There are few arts of more general uti-]! 
lity or difficult attainment than that of 
conversation. The principal requisites to 
perfection in this accomplishment are. flu 
ency of words, a fund of ideas. a know 
ledge of the world, and above all a desire 
to please. To express ourselves with force 
and elegance is necessary. if we expect fo 
engage ‘the attention or insinuate our- 
selves into the favour of the company. A 
regard to politeness, or a respect for the 
speaker way induce an apparent acquies. 
cence in his conclusions or a languid ac- 
knewledgment of the justice uf his re- 
marks, yet his arguments will fail of their 
intended effect, unless accompanied by 
those embellishments which captivate and 
gratify. However excellent the ideas may 
be, if they are cfothed in vulgar or incor- 
rect language they are deprived of half 
their energy, and appear like mutilated 
translations rather than original effusions. 

There is a certain phraseology, equally 
removed from the cant of the vulgar and 
the obscurity of the learned, which may 
properly be termed, the language of con- 
versation. It is distinguished by a classic 
purity which rejects the abstruse terms of 
science, and the paltry convenience of lo- 
cal sayings. {tis in fact, the universal 
language of the accomplished gentleman. 
Though the advantages of birth, fortune 
and opportunity, may prevent many from 
arpiving at this standard, yet all can ad- 

toward it, and most may ascend to 

crity if not te excellence. Dr. John- 
son was once asked, by what means he be- 
came possessed of that extraordinary flow 
and accuracy of language, for which he 
was remarkable. He replied, * that he 


had early laid it down as a fixed rule to 
do his best on every occasion and in e very 
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the most forcible language he could put 
it in; and that by constant practice and 
never suffering any careless expressions to 
escape him, or attempting to deliver hig” 
thoughts without arranging them in the 


clearest manner, it became habitual to 
him.” 


The acquisition of a pure and correct 
stvle of speaking is so obvious, easy and 
requisite. that no apology can be offered 
by those whg have experienced the bene- 
fits of a moderate education, for neglect. 

ing it. To bear a part in a rational and in- 
teresting discourse with ease and preprie- 
tv we heed not ransack the whole voca- 
bulary, or make ourselves acquainted with 
the foundation and componant parts of our 
language. It isonly necessary we should 
mingle with good compans and m 
our models whose colloquial ta 
venerally. acknowledged. Matii®an imi- 
tative animal: he copies the vices and the 
follies of others: why can he not emulate 
their virtues and endowments? 






Without a collection of well digested 
ideas, no one can expect to become a plea- 
sing or instructive companion. These are 
to be gleaned not only from a perusal of 
different authors, but also by an attentive 
observation of mankind; by ‘catching “ the 
manners, living, as they rise:” by culling. 
collating and comparing the crude mass 
we may have obtained; and by methodiz- 
ing and arranging thew’? in such a manner 
as to be at hand on the shortest notice — 
These are the body, the substance of con- 
versation; language is but the garb in 
which it is arrayed, and though the for- 
mer secures its “entrance, the latter ena- 
bles us to retain possession of the author's 
mind. We should be always solicitious to 
prepare astock of materials upon which 
industry may labour, and diligence en- 
gage, and whether it should be our lot te 
embody them in the study, or call them 
forth in the sprightliness of conversation, 
they will always be found useful and ne- 
cessary. Learning too often occasions pe- 
dantry in its possessor, and renders his 
society more disgusting than the tiresome 
volubility of ignorance, or the tedious mo- 
votony of dullness. Many through a child- 





company; to impart whatever he knew iu 


ish desire of dispiay ing their qualifications, 


overload their conversation with distant 














Ee 


allusions & inapplicahle quotations, whic’ | 
by evincing the abundance of their know - 
ledge, inversely exhibits the paucity o/ 
others, and naturally occasions envy and 
destruction: where these intrude, profit o: 
pleasure can never be expected. 

A knowledge of the world is no incon- 
siderable ingredient in the composition of 
a pleasing companion. I do not mean 
that knowledge which consists of an ac- 
quaintance with every sea, island, bay or 
mountain from the frigid to the torrid zone. 
but that which is acquired bv studying tire 
various customs and manners of nations 
and mankind, but that intuitive or acquired 
perception which instantaneously decides 
upon the propriety of any action or mode 
of behaviour, by a habit of observing how 
such had been previously received or pre- 
vio rformed. I[t is not necessary 
that n should travel from piace to 
place to obtain this practical information. 
An acute observer may acquire a know- 
ledge of the world as accurately without 
moving day’s journey from his dwelling, 
as an inattentive spectator whose life has 
been one continued series of wandering. 

Aboveall when we enter into company, 
it should be with an intention to please.— 
If this be our wish, however slender our 
qualifications, we are rarely unsuccessful. 
Few are so fastidious as to remain totally 
insensible to our efforts when they per- 
ceive the intention is to give satisfaction. 
The most exalted talents and bewitching 
graces of conversation, are but little re- 
garied when the possessor appears actua- 
ted by a consciousness of his own impor- 
tance, and a .upercilious contempt of those 
around him. To render society agreeable, 
we should endeavour to make each one 
satisfied with hunsel', and by no stroke of 
satire or sally of wit should we injure the 
feelings of another, or render his charac- 
ter in the lea-t contemptiblee The whole 
art of pleasing consists in entering into the 
spirit of your company, and in sacrificing 
your individual vanity to the satisfaction 
of those with wh m you ‘converse. In 
avoiding the disg»seting egotism of private 
details, and in the benevolent exercise oi 
those feelings which prompt us to place 
the character and attainments of others io 
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Por the Partersa 
TO ANNETTE, 
On being asked why [ remained g 


thoughtful while the company was 6 
lively. 


You ask me why I muse, Annette, 


While others gaily sing; 


You ask why [ refuse, Annette, 


To join the social ring. 


Oh! Thave view’d thy lips between, 


Those teeth than pearis more fair; 
\nd oft my fancy sips, I ween, 
The nectur sparkling there. 
Then 1 have seen thy cheeks, my fair, 
Soft as the breast of dove; 
Thy langhing eve that speaks no care, 
But moves the heart to love. 
When I thy mind peruse, my love, 
As published in that eye, 
My truant lips refuse to move, 
I can but sit and sigh. 
And e’en when thou’rt away, Annette, 
Thy form oft courts my sight, 
in trances through the day, and yet 
in dreams throughout the night, 


Then ack me not again, my dear, 


My absence to disperse, 
All efforts are in vain, thou near, 
To guze and to converse 


In various passions lost, oh! let, 


My mind to thought be given, 
As mariners storm-tost, Annette, 
Look speechless up to hedven. 


— 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
WILL BLAIR, 
The Trooper, and his horse Pocket. 
{Concluded from page 47. } 

The various difficulties which the Eng 
lish army encountered in this enterprise, 
have been frequently mentioned. The 
winter, and even the sping of those years, 
were most uncommonly severe. Great part 
of the troops were frequently without 
tents, exposed to the rigour of the season, 
and as frequently in danger of starving. 

In this tryiag situation, Will B 

who it appears, had a spice of philo 
in his composition,) derived the gre 
consolation from his horse Pocket. 







jiriendship that existed betwixt the mam 
and the animal in this instance was the 
adiniration of the whole troop. They eat 
together. The ccacse black bread that 





the most conspicuous and favourabic 
light, 


er the food of Blair, was frequeatly the 
jeod of Pocket. 



































Pocket, necessity very often forced Blai- 
to partake of. 

They drank from the same stream; and 
when weariness and night forced them te 
repose in the field, Blair was happy if he 
could lead Pocket to sowe rest or hollow: 
where while the horse naturally extendec 
himself, his rider laid upon him, and sprea 
ding his cloak over both, in this situation 
they frequently slept through the hours of 
darkness, and have sometimes waked in 
the morning covered with, nay almost 
buried in, snow. 

{a this manner had Blair and his horse 
Pocket who when he set out upon this 
expedition, was, like his master, also one 
of the finest of his species, travelled, and 
taken the rouchs and the smouvths of the 
wor'd together. ‘They were in many ac- 
tions, skirmishes, and battles, particular- 
ly that of Dettingen. Their friendship 
seemed to increase from the dangers to 
wiich they were mutually exposed; and 
every year that passed over their heads 
appears to have added to their intimacy. 

In the performance of every duty which 
a horse could owe to a military rider, 
Poeket was exemplary; and every atten- 
tion that a rider could pay to a horse, 
even to the abridgement of his own com- 
forts, to add to those of his favourite ani- 
mal, it was the care of Blair to bestow up- 
on Pocket. 

Blair and his Horse continued abroad 
Many years; and he was, it is said, con- 
templating with pleasure the great proba- 
bility there was that they should travel 
down the hill of life together, when in 
consequence of new arragements occa- 
sioned by thé peace, his regiment was or- 
dered to England. 

“I hope, my poor Pocket,” said Blair, 
as he was dressing him the next morn- 
ing, “as we have endured many storms 
land, no storm at sea will impede our 
s to our native country.” 
hope of Blair’s was fulfilled, the 
regiment arrived in safety; but, alas! this 
poor fellow, who had been wounded in 

ermany, was soon after taken ill, sepa- 
rated from Pocket in consequence, sent to 
an hospital; and while he remained in this 
Situation the troop in which he rode was 







‘disbanded, and he, when im some degree 


The beans whieh were the food of 
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recovered, placed in Chelsea College as 
an invalid. 

Here William Blair lived a. considera- 
»le time, Pocket, whose idea dwelt in his 
uind, was frequently the theme of his 
discourse to his companions; but though 
ae had often enquired after him, of his 
‘ate he remained in total ignorance? All 
he could learn was, that he hac, with other 
horses been sold when, like his master, he 
».as deemed no longer serviceable. 

“ Alas, poor Pocket!” he would often 
exclaim, as in traversing the streets he 
saw a horse that had some resemblance of 
him, * We marched over rough roads in 
Germany. I had hoped that we should 
have found the ways all smooth in En- 
gland, but it was not to be!” 


In this disposition of mind, Blair was 
one day walking along the Strand, and as 
was his habit, examining every horse he 
passed, when he came to the stand at St. 
Clement’s Church, where one in a hack- 
ney-coach attracted his attention. He 
sprung to him, and in ecstacy exclaimed, 
“As sure as I live this *s Pocket!” 

Pocket! Pocket!” he repeated “have 
you forgot me?” 

The horse, at the well known voice of 
his former master, pricked up his ears, 
and neighed. 

“It is! It is# Pocket!” cried Blair, 
throwing his arms round the animal’s 
neck. “It is my old companion. How 
often, my poor Pocket have we slept in 
the field together! What hardships have 
we endured! And now to see you in this 
situation! 

By this time, the people assembled 
around thought Blair in a state of distrac- 
tion; an opinion which was confirmed 
when he flew to an adjacent public-house, 
whence he brought a pot of porter, a bowl, 
and some bread. 

“My poor Pocket and I must eat and 
drink together once more,” said Blair. 


**God forbid any one should hinder you 
my friend!” said the master of the coach, 
who had in the interim come up. “1 
guess that this was your horse when you 
were in the army.” 

“[t was, indeed!” said Blair. 


‘**T am happy,” he continued, “ to see 
| you understand each other so well; and 
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will not only join in, but add to your re- 
past.” 

The people whom this circumstance 
had drawn together, when they understoud 
the nature of it, admired the humanity of 
Blair. and the sagacity of the animal that 
was the object, and seemed sensible of it. 

Several Gentlemen mae the veteran 
presents; but what pleased him more than 
all was, that the coach-master said to him, 
at parting, ** My worthy friend, [ live im 
Gray’s inn lane, and whenever you 
choosé to visit Pocket at my Vard, I shall 
be glad to see you; and you may depend 
upon it, that I shall never bring him to 
Chelsea with a fare, but I shall stop at the 
Royal Hospital and enquire for vou; there- 
fore let it be your consolation, that you 
and the animal you are so fond of may 
have many future opportunities of eating 
and drinking together, with the same 
pleasure you have done this day.” 


For the Parterre. 


LINES TO MISS ——. 
Of Alexandria, Va. 


Nay, Mary tempt me not te love, 
For I can never love again, 
Nor e’er can passion’s transport move; 
Or wake the pulse that throbbed in vain. 


Vet trust me I have felt its"power, 
fn wild, delirious, mad’ning joy; 
Tho’ sorrow mark’d cach flecting hour, 
Por bliss ne’er reigns without alloy 
Pair was the maid—and I im youth— 
Experience had not beam’d on me; 
¥ spoke but simp'ec nature’s truth— 
She bow’d to love’s supremacy. 
Suiamer succeeded winter’s blast, 
And winter’s storms to summer's heat, 
Still love her gariands rvund me cast, 
And still my heart as wildly beat 
Bat sameness palsics woman’s neart 
Ciange—change is sull her dear delight; 
The look that once couid bliss impart, 
Now coldly met my cager sight. 
Now formal was the look and tone 
That once spoke rapture to mine ear; 
The eve that with affection shone, 
Now siernly frown’d with glance severe. 


And since that hour decreed by fate, 
This solemn oath I vow’d to heav'n— 

I ne’cr would love'—I cannot hate— 
Woman thou canst be, art forgiv’n, 


Kind Mary think oh! think of this, 
Aod if warm pity can beguile, 


Oh! shed an hallowed "tear to kiss 
From off thy cheek that fatal smile; 
Nor spread a look or heave a sigh, 
Totempt me-rove love’s thorny way; 
Purn not again that witching eye, 
Lest love should bid and I obey, 
EPMUN»,, 
Washington City, Feb. 9, 1817. 
td 
From the New-York Weekly Museum, 
ON LOVE. 
Addressed to Miss S V. Z—T. 
You ask me what is Love? Acgording 
to the heathen Mythology hewas said to be 
the son of Venus, and was represented as 
a beautiful boy with wings, a fillet over 
his eyes armed with a bow and quiver 
filled with arrows. He remained soine 
time on the earth, but at length suddenly 
disappeared. By many he was said to 
have become enamoured of the beautiful 
Psyche, and to have carried her to a place’ 
of bliss where he long enjoyed her com 
pany —But according to the best tradi- 
tions, he never left the earth. but died 
upon the bosom of Pleasure. This is a 
fable or rather a beautiful allegory, ren- 
dered a fit subject to awaken the rapt fancy 
ot the Poet or to inspire and animate 
his harp. But in the opinion of the one 
whe now addresses you, Love may boast 
of an higher origin than is here allowed 
him.—%It is a passion better felt than de 
scribed. it is an emanation of the Deity: 
It is an etherial spark emitted from the 
heavens, which when it deigns to visit 
mortals, its basis must be esteem and its 
key-stone virtue. Where it meets with 
a return, a dear, delightful, rapturous ene 
tion, at once pleasant but undefinable, 
sulfuses itself over the soul, and an inde- 
scribable something, which was never felt 
before, pervades the hearts of mortals 
Where ounce it is admitted to reign sole 
monareh of the breast, it never albdicates 
the throne; but like the ideas of « 
which impressed upon the mind ca 
be Sedoell such and so absolut 
power of Leve, * which grows w 
vrowth and strengthens with our strength.” 
There are many who would no doubt 
kneel before the altar provided (as the 
pencil of the celebrated Wertmuller bas 
finely touched it) the god would descel 
jin a shower of gold; but let such recollect 
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the warm gush of sympathetic tears.” 


true Love is almost as sacredlas that ELL&, 


which is devoted to Religion; and thos 


that hend before it must worship in spirit 
and in truth.—I[tis not a sentiment which 
exists but with our beine and sinks with 


e Se 
For the Parterre. 
THE DREAM. 


us into the grave: No! it is a passion of|Has it fled—yes the splendour of morning bap 


the soul,and at that hour when mortality’ 

last struggle is over, Love takes its fligh 

nor pauses “till it enters heaven, its birtin 
lace and its home. 


Ss banisin’d, 

t|. Pha vision of pure and extatic delight; 

The bright coruscations of pleasure have vanish’d 
Like the spectres of death, at the exit ofnight, 

Acuin would L sink in the sweetest of slumbers, 


“ Dark shadowy” o’er the present flits}] Could that ravishing dream to my senses be 


the vision of the “past. The lov es of Me 
juoun and Leila still lives on the pages o 
the elegant D’Israeli: the history of Pet 
rarch and Laura still remains an unde 
niable proof of the matchless constancy o 


given; d 

|My sui would exhale with the breath of those 
numbers 

That Unsii’d on my ear like the music of hea- 
ven. 

f| Rat ’tis gone like the holliday season of life, 


Love, and the woes of Abelard and Eloise} lt but lives on the record remembrance has 


decked in the sublime imagery of Pope 
cannot fail to harmonize every feeling o 
the soul, and almost persuade us to knee 
at the same altar with them; but wher 


peon’d 
f Yet the thought will support me in danger and. 
strife, 
ll a sulece in siekness, in sorrow, a friend. 
1/Shall I never again ken the beauteous illusion, 


33 


that mercenary views prophane its ballow-) who feel its baneful influence, must “ pour 
ed fires, aud that the shrine dedicated to 


we remember their misfortunes, ** we sad-| That smiled on my couch like the herald of 


ly say with mutual piety moved, Oh, may love? 


. "RY. ; “ . sean " 4 h4 
we never love as these have loved.*?; “9 that seraphic form a fictitious d: asion, 
. : A shade which reality never will prove! 
There are however se.erer conflicts of 


this passion. The pangs of despised love 
are thus beautifully descrived by Shaks- world; 


Oh! no—I will cherish the dear expectation, 
That again we shall mingle and meet in this 


peare, * She never told her love, but let/l is ectasy’s aliment, grief’s consolation, 


concealment like a worm in the bud, prey 


Extracting the darts which misfortune has 


; ‘ : 
on her damask cheek, until she looked hurl’d, 


Could I languish again in the beams of those 


like green and yellow melancholy, or like eyes 
Patience seated on a monument, siniling ’ 
many other authors too numerous to men 
tion, who all describe it as a nameless bl.ss. 
something, which knows no medium, but 
causes either joy, or despair. There is a 
mistaken idea which still exist in the 
minds of many, that absence may amelio- 
rate this passion, and in time produce a 
cure; but those who have forwarded this 


; And revelonce more on the sweets of that kisa, 
at Grief” It is likewise spoken of by}0r live in the fragrance that incensed those sighs, 
, | 2’were the summit of rapture, the climex of 


For the Parterre. 
THE UNHAPPY RETURN. 


Mr. Townsend, a young merchant of 
opinion, have been but slightly tinctured.|Liverpool, who was superintending the 


An happy love absence but serves tojloading of a vessel at one of the quays of 
heighten, and in the despair of love ab-|that city, had for several days remarked a 





Vi 


m*knows no 


viel ne yet produced a change. The]young gentleman of a very respectable ap- 
c 


pleasure save in the 


pearance, and prepessesing person, who 


prospect of « the valley of the shadow of|frequently atan early hour in the morning, 

*” and hails its approach, as the|would walk to the end of the wharf, and 
dawning of a sabbath, as a rainbow of|folding his arms, pace it backwaffls and 
peace.“ When we are pointed to the grave|forwards, apparently absorbed in medita- 
of one who has thus passed their life in|tion. Sometimes he would stop short; look 


— melancholy, the most disint 





i few moments yitently out of the bay, 





ested cannot suppress a sigh, and thosejand then as if suddenly recollecting him- 
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self he would place his hand upon his fore 
head, look wildly around him, and abrupt- 
iy leaving the place, enter the city. At 

rst he merely noticed it, but finding the 
— there early every morning when 

e came down to the ship, the circum 
stance attracted his attention and aroused 
his curiosity and sympathy, more espe- 
cially as the gentleman appeared to be 
much distressed. Almost immediately he 
suspected him of an intention to commit 
suicide, and determined to regard his ac 
tions more minutely during jus future vi 
sits. Mr. Townsend, also now discovered 
that he was not the only one who had re 
marked the singularity of the young gen- 
tleman’s behaviour. He observed a sailor 
who loitered about the next quay, appa- 
rently with that intent, of this person Mr. 
Townsend determined to enquire respect- 
ing the cause of the agitation this inte 
resting young oe pena: betrayed 2ad ac- 
cordingly walked around. The sailor was 
then leaning against a post, absently con- 
pg gy the object of his curiosity, and 
as Mr. Townsend approached he saw a 
tear trickling down his sun-burnt cheek. 
He put his and ‘upon his shoulder; the 
sailor started, “ what do you want with 
Jack?” said he peevishly. Mr. Townsend 
for a moment felt sorry that he had -in- 
terrupted his meditation. ** Excuse me,” 
said he “my friend, if | have intruded 
myself upon you. Can you inform me 
any thing concerning that young gentle- 
man?” “ He’s a little under the weather, 
cant you see yourself? where’s your lea- 
ther spectacles?” answered the sailor with 
a look of contempt, and muttering as he 
went away “all the old women in Liver- 
poo! have been peeping through the key- 

ole at him, and now come the children.” 


Mr. Townsend readily conjectured that 
he had not been the only one who hai 
importuned the sailor with similar but 
more idle interrogations. ‘There was, how- 


ever, an honesty and openness in his 
countenance, which rendered it somewhat 
familiar, and determined Mr. Townsend 
to follgw him, and again procure from him 
some information on a subject in which he 
was now so interested, and turning around 
once more, he thought, he recognized. in 
him a sailor who had several years since 
belonged to one of his father’s ships, and 


whom he had rewarded for saving a chili 
that had fallen into the dock. 


{To be continued. ] 


o-oo 


For the Parterre. 
LOVE. 
There is in Love a power, 
Phere is a soft divinity that draws transport 
Even from distress, that gives the heart 
\ certain pang, excelling far the joys 
OF yross, unfeeling Life 


a delicate soul without pain. but that pai, 


extends to the gratification of unhallowel 
desire, but a sublime elevation of ty 
heart. It is that passion which produce 
such wonderful changesin men, reclaiwing 
vice, and rendering virtue more pleasing 
and delightful.. Love founded on exter. 
nal charms is seldom permanent but con 
tinually seeking novelty. The basis of love 
to be of any duration, should be the never 


fading endowments of the head and J 


heart. 


consequently it can lead to no action de 
rogatory to virtuous principles. We cat 
not denominate that passion which sway: 
ed the mind of Henry VIII, love, but mere 
ly a brutal desire founded on extern 
charms and of course soon satiated. 
It is impossible for love to exist with 
out an unison of sentiment and heart, let 
——A heart requires a heart, 
Nor will be plea ed with less than what it gig 
“ Friendship and true love (says Thow 
son} are the same.” RIN ALDO 
- neem] 
TO CORKESPONDENTS. 

“4 Matrimonial fight” of the descrip 
tion of the one now before us might bed 
verting to some of our readers, but Wt 
fear would disgust many of oa 
ticularly those of the *‘ softer-sem ! 
slight quarrel humourously describ 
might be entertaining, but an a 
“fight” is to sensibility, the more so {rat 
being “ a fact.” 

«* James to Eliza,” and the “ song YY 
a young officer tn the American army” # 
our next. 








That sweet and sublime miror of minds, FJ 
can have no other foundation than virtue § 


¥ 


a 


Love is a passion which is never felt jy 2 


oftentimes diffuses the wost exquiite sen | 4 
sations. It is not a passion which merely §- 





